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In  just  a  week  from  today  —  that  is,   on  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  October, 
duck-hunting  season  opens  in  18  of  our  more  northern  States,  from  Maine  to  Montana. 
Dock  stamps  are  again  on  sale  at  the  post  office  for  a  dollar  apiece.    And  posters 
are  on  display  there  giving  dates  of  shooting  seasons  in  the  different  States  and 
other  information  for  hunters.    As  for  our  Washington  correspondent,   she  is  taking 
the  occasion  to  write  some  duck- season  news  which  she  has  gathered  at  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  says  her  letter  —  "Once  upon  a  time  I  wouldn't  have 
bean  writing  you  a  letter  about  game  birds  or  hunting  regulations.    Once  upon  a 
time  that  was  information  of  interest  to  men  only  —  and  only  men  mho  went  hunting. 
3ut  nowadays  it's  news  for  everybody  —  hunters  and  non-hunters,  men,  women  and 
children.    Women  lately  have  been  taking  a  special  interest  in  our  game  birds  — 
an  organized  interest,  too.     Thousands  of  women  belonging  to  the  C-eneral  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Garden  Clubs  of  America  have  been  working  for  Government 
rid  to  the  birds  and  were  very  much  behind  the  act  which  the  President  signed  early 
this  month  —  the  act  which  provides  that  the  Federal  Government  aid  the  States  in 
restoring  our  native  wildlife.    No  small  part  of  the  program  will  be  restoring  the 
'•did  ducks  and  other  water  fowl  that  have  been  in  such  danger  of  extinction. 


"Perhaps  you  remember  that  only  as  far  back  as  1933,  many  people  had  given 
up  hope  of  saving  our  waterfowl  —  thought  the  Government  might  as  well  lift  all 
shooting  regulations.     These  birds  were  doomed  anyway,  they  argued.    But  since 
then,  things  have  been  looking  up  for  the  ducks.     This  year  and  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  biologists  reported  a  gain  in  our  duck  population, 
though  a  very  slight  one.    They  credit  this  gain  to  the  recent  stringent  hunting 
regulations  aid  the  new  Federal  wildfowl  refuges  —  large  areas  of  marshland  that 
the  Government  has  been  giving  back  to  the  birds  for  breeding,  feeding,  resting 
and  wintering. 

"The  story  of  what  happened  to  the  wild  game  birds,  once  so  plentiful  in 
this  country,  is  familiar  today — since  people  have  become  interested  in  con- 
servation.   What  happened  to  the  birds  is  what  happened  to  our  forests  before 
Congress  passed  a  National  law  for  forest  conservation.    And  much  the  same  thing 
-as  been  happening  to  our  water  and  soil  resources.    This  country  had  so  much 
natural  wealth  that  its  citizens  used  it  as  if  it  could  never  run  out.    The  wild- 
fowl suffered  doubly.    For  generations  they  had  no  adequate  protection  against 
liters  at  any  season  or  in  any  place.    And  while  they  were  being  shot  off,  the 
marshlands  they  needed  for  life  itself  wore  being  drain Jd  to  make  more  farmland. 
The  birds  lost  77  million  acres  of  marshland  by  drainage.    And  the  irony  of  it  was 
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that  much  of  this  lrr.d  turned  out  to  be  almost  valueless  for  agriculture.  Left 
in  its  natural  state  it  would  have  been  more  valuable  just  for  the  game  that  lived 
there.    Farmers  and  birds  both  lost  out  by  unwise  drainage. 

"But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story.    As  I  was  saying,  until  fairly  recently 
our  wildfowl  had  little  or  no  protection  against  hunters.     It  wasn't  until  late 
in  the  last  century  that  people  began  to  notice  what  was  happening  to  the  birds, 
narticularly  the  migratory  birds.     Then  a  few  far-sighted  sportsmen  and  scientists 
became  alarmed  enough  to  start  waking  up  the  public.    Audubon  societies  formed 
all  over  the  country.    Albert  Thayer  appealed  for  his  famous  fund  for  bird  pro- 
tection.   Congress  set  up  a  small  agency  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  called 
the  Biological  Survey  to  study  American  birds.    And  the  States  gradually  began  to 
pass  a  few  laws  to  protect  their  own  local  birds.    But  the  migratory  birds  were 
fair  game  everywhere.     The  general  attitude  among  hunters  was:  'If  we  don't  get 
them,  the  other  fellow  will,   so  let's  get  our  share  first.'    (This  was  the  attitude 
that  eventually  helped  kill  off  one  of  our  finest  birds,  the  passenger  pigeon. 
lot  ono  left  today. ) 

"Help  for  the  migratory  wildfowl  could  only  come  from  national  protection. 
\But  it  wasn't  until  1913  that  Congress  passed  a  lav/  giving  the  Biological  Survey 
I  the  job  of  fixing  closed  seasons  on  migratory  birds  in  every  State.    Later  come  an 
international  law — a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  protect  the  birds  that  fly  bet- 
IBM  Canada  and  the  United  States.     Then  last  year  the  United  States  made  a 
sinilar  treaty  with  Mexico. 


"But  waterfowl  need  more  than  shooting  regulations  to  survive.     They  need 
protected  marshland  for  nesting  and  feeding,  for  resting  during  their  long  flights, 
and  for  wintering.    Though  the  Government  began  its  program  of  bird  refuges  as  far 
back  as  1903,  they  didn't  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  amount  of  marshland  that 
was  being  token  from  the  birds.     That  drainage  in  the  19  hundreds  brought  drought 
in  the  13  thirties.    Birds,  animals  and  men  all  suffered  from  drought  and  ruined 
land.    The  biologists  say  that  during  the  drought  years,  waterfowl  mortality  in 
parts  of  the  Uorth  American  breeding  areas  reached  a  peak  never  before  known. 
They  tell  of  seeing  dried  pot  holes  and  small  lakes  littered  with  the  bodies  of 
young  ducks  that  had  died  in  the  nest  or  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  flocks  in 
search  of  water  and  food.     Going  South,  the  perishing  birds  found  thousands  of 
ponds  and  lakes  dried  up  ''here  they  were  used  to  resting  and  feeding.    But  even 
lith  all  this  evidence  many  people  couldn't  believe  the  ducks  were  becoming  so 
scarce.    You  see,  on  the  few  waters  left  in  these  dry  regions  the  birds  naturally 
concentrated.    And  the  sight  of  a  lake  thick  with  ducks  didn't  seem  to  agree  with 
the  biologists  talk  about  the  alarming  decline  in  duck  population. 

"It  was  man' s  distress  during  the  depression  and  drought  years  that  finally 
brought  some  substantial  help  to  the  ducks.     When  the  Government  began  to  aid  agri- 
culture by  talcing  the  poorest  farmland  out  of  cultivation  and  put  through  plans 
for  drought  and  flood  relief  and  soil  conservation,  the  Biological  Survey  received 
toads  to  restore  to  their  original  state  the  great  duck-hatchery  regions  of  the 
.•ortmrest — the  one-time  breeding  grounds  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Montana  and 
Minnesota,  which  once  had  produced  countless  numbers  of  waterfowl,  but  in  1934  were 
drained  and  barren.    The  Government's  CCC  and  relief  organizations  gave  labor  and 
f*^'-ds  to  help  in  this  Restoration. 

"Fnich  brings  me  back  to  the  duck  season  this  year.     It  is  still  a  short 
season--lasts  only  30  days.     The  biologists  believe  a  longer  season  might  undo  the 
come-back  the  birds  have  started  to  make.    As  for  those  duck  stomps  now  selling  at 

post-office,  they  give  every  duck-hunter  and  stamp-collector  his  opportunity 
0  contrioute  a  dollar  to  the  cause  of  saving  our  ducks." 

That  concludes  this  week's  letter  from  our  Washington  correspondent. 


